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No. 8.] ie SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1817. [Vor I. 
RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


eteeteeeeteeeece 


SELECTED. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH, 

Exemplified and recommended in a letter aaj in the study of the Rev. Mr; 

Suam, late of Donningham, N (Eng) Being an answer to this 

question, “ How to live in this W so as to live in Heaven? 

Dear Brother—Your’s I received, and thought on that question, 
‘“‘ How to live in this World, so as to live-in Heaven?” This is a 
frequent inquiry of my heart, which I have often occasion to study, 
and therefore it takes me not unprovided. It is hard to keep the 
helm up against so many cross winds as we meet withal upon the 
sea of fire and glass. That man knoweth not his own heart who 
finds it not difficult to break through the entanglements of the 
world. _Creature-smiles stop and entice away the affections from 
Jesus Christ; creature frowns encompass and tempestuate the spir- 
it, that it thinks it doth well to be angry. Both ways, grace is a 
~loser. We had all need to watch and pray lest we enter into temp- 
tation. The greatest of your conflicts and cause of complaint seem 
to have their original here.—Temptations follow tempers. As 
there is a predominant quality in the temper of every body, so there 
is a predominant sin in the temper of every heart. Pride reigns in 
all men in the world by nature. I will tell you familiarly what God 
hath done formy soul, and in what trade my soul keeps towards him. | 

I am come to a conclusion to look after no great maiters in the 
world, but to know Christ and him crucified. I make best way in 
a low gale ; a high spirit and a high sail together would be danger- 
ous, and therefore I prepare to live low; I desire not much, I pray 
against it; my study is my calling’® So much as to tend to that 
without detraction [ am bound to plead for; and more I desire not- 
By my secluded retirement I have advantage to observe, how every 
day’s occasions insensibly wear off the heart from God and bury it 
in self, which they who live in care and slumber cannot be sensible 


of. I have learned to see the need of every hing God gives e, 
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and to want nothing that he denies me. There is no dispensation, 
even though afflictive, but either in or after it I find I could not be 
without it. Whether the thing be taken from me, or riot given to 
me, sooner or later God quiets me in himself without it. I cast all 
my concerns on the Lord, and live securely on the care and wis- 
dom of my Heavenly Father. My ways you know are in some 
sense hedged up with thorns, and grow darker and darker daily ; 
but yet I distrust not my good God in the least, and live more quietly 
in the absence of all, by faith, than I should do, I am persuaded, 
though I possessed them. I think the Lord deals kindly with me, 
to make me believe for all my mercies before I have them; 
they will then be Isaacs, sons of laughter. The less reason hath to 
work upon, the more freely faith casts itself on the faithfulness 
of God. I find that while faith is steady, nothing can disquiet, 
and when faith totters nothing can establish me. If I tumble out 
amongst means and creatures, I am presently lost, and can come to 
no end ; but if I stay myself on God,and leave him to work in bis own 
way and time, | am at rest, and can sit down and sleep in a promise 
when a thousand rise up against me; therefore my way is not to 
cast beforehand, but to work with God by the day,—sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof. I find so much to do continually with my 
calling and my heart, that I have no time to puzzle myself with 
peradventures and futurities. As for the state of the times, it is 
very gloomy and tempestuous.—But why do the heathen rage, 
faith lies at anchor in the midst of the waves, and believes the ac- 
complishment of the promise, through all those overturnings, con- 
fusions and impossibilities. Upon this God do I live, who is our God 
for ever, and will be our guide even to death. Methinks I lie be- 
calmed in his bosom, as Luther said in such a case, “ I am not much 
concerned, let Christ see to it.” I know prophecies are now dark 
and the books are sealed, and men have all been deceived, and ev- 
ery cistern fails; yet God doth continue faithful,—and faithful is he 
that hath promised, who will do it. I believe these dark times are 
the womb of a bright morning. 

Many things I might have said, but enough. Oh! brother, keep 
close to God, and then you need fear nothing; maintain secret and 
intimate communion with God, and then a little of the creature will 
goagreat way. ‘Take time for prayer in private. Crowd not re- 
ligion into acorner of the day. There is a Dutch proverb, * Noth- 
ing is gained by thieving nor lost by praying.” Lay up all your 
good in God,—so as to overbalance the sweetness and bitterness of 
all creatures. Spend no time anxiously in fore-hand contrivances 
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for this world—they never succeed ; God will run his dispensations 
another way. Self-contrivances are the effects of unbelief. Ican 
speak by experience—if men would spend those hours they run 
out in plots and devices, in communion with God, and leave all on 
him by venturesome believing, they would have more peace and 
comfort. I leave you with your God and mine. The Lord Jesus 
be with your spirit. Pray for your own soul, pray for Jerusalem, 
and pray hard for your poor brother. ‘ 


ee eee 


SUBMISSION. 

Wu any, or will I, pretend to teach the Most High, knowledge, 
seeing he is excellent in working, and perfect in his ways? Then 
since I cannot direct him why am I not submissive to his disposal ? 
Can I predict events, or foresee futurities ? No : how then should 
1 promise myself serenity from a cloudless sky ? or fear storms 
from an obscured heaven ? when, as to the first, the gathering me- 
teors may suspend an unexpected umbra before the sun, and draw 
a liquid curtain round the sky ; or, as to the second, ‘the gathered 
clouds may scatter, and let the welcome beams refresh the weary | 
world. So, Lord, as from present appearances future contingences 
cannot be discerned, it is my duty, and shall be my study to be 
WHOLLY, FULLY, and Forever, at thy disposal, to whom all my works, 
all my purposes, and all my wanderings are known from the be- 
ginning. 

O! how the child of God should glory in his choosing out for 
him the lot of his inheritance, and be content with that condition 
which Heaven accounts best for him, though not the grandest or 
greatest, nét the richest or happiest ; yea, not that state the most 
desired. I am not mine own, for I am bought with a price, and 
dearly paid for too (so to speak.) Would it not seem too daring 
in me to instruct God how to garnish the heavens, how to set the 
sun, station the moon, place the poles, plant the fixed stars, and 
guide the wandering planets ? Now, I am as much his by right 
(yea, in the ties of love more) and as much at his disposal, as any 
of these his other creatures ; and if I cannot complain of his con- 
duct with these, why quarrel at his providences toward me? But 
another thing which ought to encourage to submission, is, that'God’s 
way is not only equitable in itself, but profitable for his people, for 
the latter end of the righteous is peace ; and the end of the Lord 
is always gracious to his afflicted ones, who chooses in the furnace 
of affliction, brings light out of darkness, order out of confusion, 
real good out of seeming evil ; and. finally, brings through fire and 
water to a wealthy place. 
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BRIEF EXTRACTS. | 


Henry IV. used to keep his crown by him, on his bolster, while 
he slept.—Being once very ill, and falling into a deep sleep, his 
attendants supposed him dead : on which, his eldest son came and 
took the crown away. The king, waking, unexpectedly missed 
his crown, and enquired what was become of it: when his son 
brought it again, and restored it on his bended knee. 

Man is, by nature, in a deep sleep ; a sleep of spiritual insensi- 
bility and'death. He knows not that the crown is fallen from his 
head : but, when awakened by the Spirit of God, he at once miss- 
es his crown, and enquires after it atthe throne of grace. And, 
as surely as he feels his loss of it, and beseeches God to restore it, 
so surely shall it be given him again. 

Awaxacoras, the Ionian, being asked, to what end he was born, 
replied, “* To contemplate the ‘un, moon, and skies.” Had he 
been a Christian, he would have answered, *“ To glorify God, to 
be glorified by him.” 

Wrap up ever so good a flint in silk or satin, and not a spark of 
its latent fire will appear. But bruise it with a hammer, or strike 
it with a steel, the dormant sparks will shew themseives.—In pros- 
perity, the graces of a saint too often lie hid. In adversity, they 
shine forth with light and heat, like a flint in collission with a steel. 

The longer we neglect writing to an absent friend, the less mind 
we have to set about it.—So, the more we neglect private prayer, 
and closet communion with God, the more shy we grow in our ap- 
proaches tohim. Nothing breeds a greater strangeness between 
the soul and God, than the restraining of praying before him. And 
nothing would renew the blessed intimacy, if God himself, the neg- 
lected party, did not, as it were, send us a letter of expostulation 
from heaven, and sweetly chide ‘us for our negligence. Then we 
melt ; ‘then we kindle ; and the blissful intercourse gradually opens 
as usual. 


s 


MORAL DEPARTMENT. 


SELECTED. 


AN ADDRESS TO MOTHERS. 
Lanies, 
Airnoven there should be nothing like gallantry in the address cf 


an old man, you may expect what is far better, much sincerity, 
with an earnest desire of promoting your happiness, with that of 
your offspring. 

‘The maternal, is at once ‘the most tender, and interesting rela- 
‘tion in nature ; and if dignity of character is to be decided by its 
usefulness, the mother, who faithfully discharges her duty to her 
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children, may justly claim one of the first seats in the order of so- 
ciety, . A healthy constitution, with its attendant blessings ; a fee- 
ble habit of body, with its painful.effects; may often be traced te 
the nursery, and imputed to proper or to improper treatment in 
the early period of infancy or childhood. But advice on that head 
I leave to the physician, to whose department it properly belongs, 
while I cousider you in a more interesting light—as entrusted with 
forming the minds of your offspring, and of giving to these moral 
plants that early bias, which, ina great measure, determines their 
after growth. It is in the nursery that the seeds of these virtues 
may be sown with the greatest advantage ; the progress of whieh 
will abundantly reward your labours, and at the same time adorn and 
enrich society. You readily see that in order to effect all this, the 
business must be retained in your own, and not committed to mer- 
cenary hands. It was for this purpose that the God of nature in- 
spired you with that exquisite affection for your offspring, which 
is at once an excitement to, and a security for the performance of 
that important trust : For the discharge of which, your first care 
should be, firmly to establish your authority, on the basis of esteem 
and affection.—For that purpose, the proper application of the fol- 
lowing concise maxim will be found of unfailing efficacy, viz. 
Kner FAITH WITH youR CHILDREN. ~ Let faith be violated any where 
else, rather than in the viewiof those little impressive beings on 
whose delicate minds it must have the most fatal and lasting influ- 
ence. You will hear with indignation a suggestion that your child 
should learn to sport with truth, from your example ; and yet you 
hazard that whenever you violate your engagements to him. Be 
therefore cautious how, or what you promise, and still more re- 
served in your threats. But the promise or the threat having 
passed your lips, let it be, like the word of the Most High, estab- 
lished in the heavens, and immutable as the oracles of truth. Your 
child will soon discover it ; and when that is the case, will cease 
his troublesome importunities, and your government will be easy 
and pleasant. Let me urge you to this, with all the ardor of affec- 
tionate zeal; as it is the point which is most interesting to your- 
selves, and to your children, and that on which you are most lable 
to err. 

A child of a year old will never attempt to remove the ‘solid 
wall of his apartment, to come at the object of his wishes in the 
adjoining room ; if nothing more than a curtain intervenes, he will 
remove and even sport with it,-for his pleasure. Let your au- 
thority be the “ solid wall,” and not the “loose curtain.” Your 
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authority being thus well established, your next object will be to 
implant in the minds of your children that principal of moral recti- 
tude, which is to guide them through life, secure them against the 
allurements of vice, and in the paths of virtue. With that view, 
improve the first dawn of reason to make them acquainted with the 
great Author of their being and Source of every blessing. But to 
effect this, with advantage, let your instructions be attend- 
ed with the pleasures of sense, which are peculiarly capti- 
vating to the minds of children. If you present them with a flow- 
er whose beauty and fragrance they admire, or a species of fruit 
delicious to the taste ; improve the occasion, by instructing them 
that what affords them so much pleasure, is at once an evidence of 
the being of the infinite wisdom and goodness of their Father in 
Heaven. The profusion of pleasing objects, which the God of Na- 
ture has every where afforded us, will leave you at no loss for 
subjects to renew your instructions. It will be considered by your 
children an amusement, rather than a task : and they will always 
recur to it with pleasure. While inculcating the lessons of piety, 
suffer not your countenance to be clouded with any thing like 
gloom ; but shew by your cheerfulness, that you are pleased with 
the subject, and wish them to participate in your pleasure. Thus 
will they catch the sacred flame of piety from your countenance, 
at the same time that they are taughfit from your lips. 

Keep far from the view of your children all appearance of en- 
thusiasm and superstition. ‘Teach them, that piety is neither the 
ebullitions of the passions, nor the groundless fears of superstition: 
—That it consists in a calm, rational and pleasing sense of our re- 
lation to the Parent of the Universe, with a desire of imitating his 
example, by promoting the comfort and happiness of all around us. 
Teach them, that the author of their being ts a kind indulgent Par- 
ent, who has made every thing beautiful in its season, and is as 
well pleased with their childish playfulness as with the innocent 
sportings of the lamb-—Frequently turn their attention to the vis- 
ible heavens, and teach them to read there the infinite wisdom, 
power and goodness of Him who has stretched them out as a cur- 
tain.—T hat all nature is an expression of the love of God, and its 
numberless beauties and blessings, the silent instruments in his 
hands to bring them acquainted with him, and the om RIE which 
he has provided for them. 

“Beware of burthening the minds of your children, by obliging 
them to commit to memory certain propositions which neither they, 
‘you, nor r the wisest of your teachers, could ever explain—They 
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will prove like mdigestable substances taken into the stomach, 
which prevent the nourishment to be expected from proper food. 

Let your instruction be like their food, plain and simple, level 
to their capacities, and yet sufficient to render them virtuous, ami- 
able and happy. ‘Teach them to pray, rather as a habit of the 
mind, than as a formal service to be performed at particular sea- 
sons. The latter, however, is not to be neglected, and for that 
purpose, you will sometimes pray with as well as for them. 
I cannot conceive of a scene more sublime, and pathetic, than one, 
which after more than sixty years interval, I recollect with tears 
of affectionate gratitude.—The pious mother of a numerous off- 
spring, on her knees, surrounded by her children in a similar atti- 
tude, pouring out the fulness of her affectionate heart in prayer to 
their common parent for blessings on her offspring. How im- 
pressive must this have been on the tender hearts of little chil- 
dren! and how naturally increase their affection for their earthly, 
and reverence for their Heavenly Parent ! 

When a celebrated painter was asked the question, “ Why he 
bestowed so much labour on his pieces?” his reply was, that he 
PAINTED FOR ETERNITY.— This would come with infinitely more pro- 
priety from your lips, than it did from his.—For as the objects of 
your care are designed for eternity, so the effects of your pious la- 
bours, will be like them, mamorTat. 


+ eee 


ON GREATNESS OF SOUL. 


Greatness of soul consists, not only in courage enlightened by jus- 
tice and humanity, virtues without which courage is seldom any 
thing else than ferocity; but likewise in a certain elevation, which, 
setting us above every kind of weakness, renders us, in a manner, 
inaccessible to it. Thus the brave man becomes intrepid amidst 
dangers, indifferent in the most terrible misfortunes, and tranquil in 
those trying moments when the most distinguished courage is apt to 
fail. ‘ The spectacle most worthy the attention of the gods,” says 
Seneca, “ and that which they contemplate with the greatest appro- 
bation, is a virtuous man struggling against ill fortune, and raising 
himself superior to it.” 

innumerable instances of the various kinds of magnanimity, or 
greatness of soul, are recorded in ancient and modern history. We 
shall extract a few of these as they may be pleasing to most of our 
readers. | 

Leonidas having, with three hundred men only, disputed the pass 
of Thermopyle against the whole army of Xerxes, and being killed 
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in the conflict; Xerxes, by the advice of Mardonius, one of his gen- 
erals, caused his dead body to be’ hung upon a gallows; thus mak- 
ing the intended dishonour of his enemy his own immortal shame. 
But some time after, Xerxes being defeated, and Mardonius*slain, 
one of the principal citizens of gina addressed himself to Pausan- 
ius, desiring him to avenge the indignity which Mardonius and Xerx- 
es had shown:to Leonidas, by treating the body of Mardonius after 
the same manner. As a farther motive for doing so, he added, that,by 
thus satisfying the manes of those who were killed at Thermopyle, 
he would immortalize his own name throughout all Greece, and 
make his memory dear to the latest posterity. ‘Carry thy base 
counsels élsewhere,” replied»Pausanius; “ thou must have a very 
wrong notion of true glory, to imagine; that the way for me to ac- 
quire it is to imitate the barbarians. If the esteem of the people of 
Egina is not to be purchased but by such a proceeding, I shall be 
content with preserving that of the Lacedemonians only : among 
whom the base nnd ungenerous pleasure of revenge is never put in 
competition with that of showing clemency and moderation to an 
énemy, especially after his death. As for my departed countrymen, 
they are sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand 
Persians slain on the same spot in the last engagement.” 

The inhabitants of Privernum being subdued and taken prisoners. 
after a revolt; one of them was asked by Plautinus, a Roman sena- 
tor, who advised to put them all to death, what punishment he and 
his fellow captives deserved. He answered with great intrepidity : 
** We deserve that punishment which is due to men who are jealous 
of their liberty, and think themselves worthy of it.” Plautinus, 
perceiving that this answer exasperated some of the senators, en- 
deavoured to prevent the ill effects of it, by putting a milder ques- 
tion : “* How would you behave,” says he, “ if Rome should pardon 
you?” “ Our conduct,” replied the generous captive, “ depends 
upon yours. [f the peace you grant be an honourable one, you 
may be assured of a constant fidelityon our part: if the terms of 
it be hard and dishonourable, , lay no stress on our adherence to you.” 
Some of the judges considered these words as insolent; but the 
_wiser part, perceiving in them a great degree of magnanimity, ex- 
claimed that a nation, whose only desire was liberty, and their only 
fear that of losing it, was worthy to become a Roman. Accordingly 
a decree passed in fayour of the prisoners, and Privernum was de- 
¢lared a municipium. Thus the bold sincerity of one man saved 
his country, and gained it the privilege of being incorporated into 
the Roman state. 
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When Alexander the Great had totally defeated the numerous 
army of Porus, an Indian Prince of great courage and prudence, 
the conqueror desired to see his unsuccessful enemy. After much 
entreaty, Porus consented. Alexander, on his approach, advanced 
forward, in order to receive him, with some of his train. Having 
come pretty near him, Alexander stopped to take a view of his no- 
ble mien, he being much above the common height: (some _histo- 
rians say he was seven feet and a half in stature.) Porus did not 
seem dejected at his misfortune ; but advanced with a resolute 
countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose courage in defending his 
dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of the brave prince-who 
had taken him prisoner. Alexander spoke first ; and, with an au- 
gust and gracious air, asked him, “ How he desired to be treated ?” 
“Like a king,” replied Porus. ‘ But,” continued Alexander, “ do 
you ask nothing more?” “N 0,” replied Porus; “ Every thing is 
included in that single word.” Alexander, struck with this great- 
ness of soul, the heroism of which seemed heightened by distress, 
not only restored him his kingdom, but annexed other provinces to 
it, and treated him with the highest marks of honour, esteem and 
friendship. Porus was faithful to him till death.—It is hard to say, 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved praise on this 
occasion. Regt Saar 

Richard. the First, king of: England, having invested the 
Castle of Chalons, was shot in the shoulder with an arrow; and an 
unskilful surgeon; endeavouring to extract the weapon, mangled the 
flesh in such a manner, that a gangrene ensued. ‘The castle being 
taken, and perceiving that he should not survive, he ordered Ber- 
tram de Gourdon, who had shot the arrow, to be brought into his 
presence: Bertram being come: “ What harm,” said the king, 
‘* did I ever do thee, that thou shouldst kill me?” The other re- 
plied with great magnanimity and courage ; “ You killed with your 
own hand my father and two of my brothers, and you likewise de- 
signed to kill me. You may now satiate your revenge. [ should 
cheerfully suffer all the torments that can be inflicted; where I sure 
of having delivered the world of a tyrant, who filled it with blood 
and carnage.” This bold and spirited answer had such an effect 
on Richard, that he ordered the prisoner to be presented with a 
hundred shillings, and set at liberty; but Macardec, one of the king’s 
officers, inhumanly had him flayed alive. 

At the siege of Namur by the allies; there were in the ranks of 
the company commanded by captain Vincent, in colonel Frederick 
Hamilton’s regiment, one Unnions a corporal, and one Valentine, a 
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private sentinel. There happened between these two men a dis- 
pute about an affair of love ; which, upon some aggravations, grew 
to an irreconcileable hatred. Unnion, being the officer of Valen- 
tine, took all opportunities even to strike his rival, and pro- 
-fess the spite and revenge which moved him to it. The sentinel 
bore it without resistance ; but frequently said he would die to be 
revenged of that tyrant. They had spent whole menths in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other complaining ; when in the midst 
of this rage towards each other, they were commanded upon the 
attack of the castle, where the corporal received a shot in the thigh 
and fell, the French pressing on, and he expecting to be trampled 
to death, he called out to his enemy, “ Ah, Valentine! can you 
Jeave me here?” Valentine immediately ran to him, and, in the 
amidst of a thick fire of the French, took the corporal upon his back, 
and brought him through all that danger as far as the abbey of Sel- 
sine, where a cannon ball took off his head; his body fell under his 
enemy whom he was carrying off. Unnion immediately forgot his 
wound, rose up, tearing his hair, and then threw himself upon the 
bleeding carcas, crying, “ Ah, Valentine! was it for me, who have 
so barbarously used thee, that thou hast died? I will not live after 
thee.”’ He was not by any means to be forced from the body ; 
but was removed with it bleeding m his arms, and attended with 
tears by all their comrades who knew fheir enmity. When he was 
brought to a tent, his wounds were dressed; but the next day still 
calling upon Valentine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he died 


in the pangs of remorse. 
—<p>>— 


ON TIME. 


‘Time, that moulders towering monuments into dust, and obliter- 
ates the memory of their existence, only serves to picture to our 
‘minds bad acts in more horrible forms.-The pleasures of the 
‘world may strew flowers over them, but they cannot hide them. 
Adamant may hold its characters perfect for ages, yet they must 
wear out at last ; but those engraven on the conscience Time does 
not efface, but with his scythe continually renews, and, at every 
fresh touch, sinks deeper and deeper—they, as if written there, in 
rubric, with the heart’s blood, can only cease to be when that 
shall flow no more. 


a 


FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE FoR avUoGusT 1815. 


Te Theory of Public Morals, seems in England, to be ill under- 
stood. ‘Thus, for example, it is often overlooked, that wars, to 
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be sust, ought to be necessary : and to be necessary, can only be 
waged in SELF-DEFENCE. It is equally lost sight of, that cLory can- 
not be acquired in|unsusr wars, and that before ‘glory is ascribed 
to victors, it is needful to examine the previous question, whether 
their cause was just, and whether the War, in which they were 
engaged, was necessary, or in self-defence ; for wirHovT JUSTICE, 
THERE CAN BE No GLory. Would it not tend to rescue us from 
Vulgar Errors, on such important points, if all graduates were ex- 
amined on questions of Public Law at our Universities ? 


a 


THE WORLD. 


Wren young people, are too rigidly sequestered from the world, 
their lively and romantic imaginations paint to them as a paradise 
of which they have been beguiled; but when they are shown it 
properly, and in due time, they see it such as it really is, equally 
shared by pain and pleasure, hope and disappointment. 


ee 


TEMPERANCE. ; 
Miuvpyess is a restraint upon anger, fear upon guilt ; but temper- 
ance is a restraint upon all the passions :—There is not one of them 
to which it may not be recommended as an universal medium ; it 
unites society, and preserves decency and decorum in the world ; 
—it is not the wayward child of fancy, but the descendant of virtue 
and peace. 


2 


i al 


BENEFICENCE. 


Piery, practised in solitude, like a flower that blooms in the des- 
ert, may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, and delight those 
unimbodied spirits that surveys the works of God, and the actions 
of men, but it bestows no assistance on earthly beings ; and how- 
ever free from taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendor 


of beneficence. ’ 
—_——o— 


PRUDENCE. 
You haye a son; let me advise you, while the smartings of the 
moment dictate the counsel of frugality, to instil into his tender 
mind the lasting impression of a liberal prudence, without which 
virtue is continually harrassed by necessity ; a pleasure has but an 
uninterrupted enjoyment, and life becomes a chequered scene of 
agitation and distress. 
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USE OF MONEY. 


Tar circumspect use of money, not from any avaricious princi- 
ple, but from the wise practice of applying means to ends, will 
keep a man in that state of independence, which is the rock of 
life. On that foundation he can stand firm, return the haughty 
lvok, smile at the supercilious frown, give truth its due force, and 
scorn the embroidered lie. : 


oe  — 


THE WIDOW. 


Han ! thou fostering nurse of the wretched; the divine accents 
of whose tongue pour balm into the bleeding wounds of. misery ; 
—Thou, whom poets have defined to be clad in bright ethereal 
robes, and with eyes, whose lustre resembles the dew-drop, 
when brightened by the ray of Phoebus !—Thou, who leadest 
Charity to the spot were Poverty, pinched by hunger, “ bides the 
pelting of the pitiless storm” of adversity !—To thee, O Pity! I 
call : and may thy soft vibrations never be wanting to infuse in my 
breast the emotions of Philanthropy. 

*¢ Pity the misfortunes of a poor distressed widow !”? exclaimed 
a feeble voice to the busy crowds as they passed her. I turned 
round and fixed my eyes on the supplicant, who was clothed in rags, 
and lay stretched on the ¢old pavement. Wer languid head was 
supported by the palm of her right hand, while her left held out 
the remains of a hat, to receive the bounty of some generous stran- 
ger ; a few grey hairs scattered around her temples, bespoke her 
fast advancing towards the last stage of life! and a tear that trick- 
led down her furrowed cheek told me, in silent, though expressive 
language, that the journey, had been a wearisome one; yet. though 
on her countenance was visibly portrayed the traces of heavy care, 
never did the palate of graceful Corregio, give to sorrow a more 
resigned aspect, than I traced in the features of this poor outcast 
of society ; she was, to use the language of the poet of nature, 
“ Patience smiling at grief.” Of the many who passed her, few, 
very few, seemed to feel the impulse of pity, and deign to bestow 
the fostering boon of charity ; and wilt thou too, Yorick, (said a 
something in my bosom, as | surveyed the miserable object before 
me) wilt thou, who hast so oft felt for the wants of thy fellow-crea- 
tures more than thy own, refuse now thy scanty pittance ? No! a 
nobler sentiment than avarice now animates my feelings, I took 
out my purse, and threw the little it contained into the lap of the 
poor widow ; her eyes, ag she raised them to me, seemed to beam 
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with gratitude, but the inward tumults of her heart denied her ut- 
terance. ‘ Never,” said I, resuming my walk, “ may I think the 
purchase dear ; if, by bestowing a few pence on the unfortunate, | 
it enables me to place a smile in their dejected features.” 








AMUSEMENT. 


“WHAT WILL THIS WORLD coME TO !”’ 


T'nerz is no expression in more general use than “ what will this 
world come to!’ Old or young, rich or poor, sick or well, all, all 
are wondering “ what the world will come to,” 

The antiquity of it (the expression) cannot be disputed, for I 
have not the least doubt, when our first parents were driven from 
Paradise, Eve’s exclamation, as she hooked arms with her partner, 
was, Adam, my dear, “ what will this world come to !” 

Intelligence is received at a female party that Mr. Debonair, a 
handsome young fellow of twenty-two, is married to the old and 
ugly widow Wrinkle of sixty-five. Lard preserve me! simpers one 
lady, dear me! lisps another, how strange ! whispers a third, and, to 
cap the climax, a fourth ejaculates, ‘what will this world come to !” 

Chance introduced me one eyening toa large company of ladies 
and gentlemen. After the customary ceremonyrof bowing and 
straping was concluded, I set myself down in a corner of the room 
by the side of an intimate friend; nearly opposite to me sat a young 
lady whose attractions had collected most of the beaux around her, 
and who was conversing in an affable manner (but without the least 
shew of affectation) withal, nor did she scream or fall into pretend- 
ed convulsions when a daring wight pressed his lips to hers. Miss 
Prudy Prim (a virgin lady some half dozen years past her grand cli- 
macteric) tossing her head and shaking her fan about in a most 
violent manner, expressed her amazement, that such indelicate pro- 
ceedings should be allowed in genteel company, then turning up 
her eyes, added, in a hypocritical tone, “‘ what will this world come 
to!” Asevere reproof was on the eve of issuing from my lips, but 
like lady 'Townly im the play, I gulped and swallowed it, for let a 
female do as she will, it is not a man’s business to insult her. 

To conclude, in spite of wonderings or prognostications,the world 
has remained nearly six thousand years in much the same state as 
ever it was, the same vices and follies are still in existence, and 
mankind are now as prone to evil as they were in former days. 

For my part I consider myself in duty bound to enjoy every pleas- 
ure placed within my reach, else, why are they given me? not 
merely as a temptation to sin? surely not. ; 

Let the misanthrope rove by moonlight, or no light, by the side 
of “the meandering stream” or “ recline beneath the ancient elm,” 
there*pour forth his griefs, whine and sigh as long as he likes. PH 
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take the world ag it goes; and should I ever be rich enough oi 
purchase a coach, I’ll have the narny lines on it, in letters to 
gold, for a motto:— | 


Pll make the most of life, no time misp®nd, 
Pleasure’s the means, and pleasure is the end ; 
Ne spleen, no trouble, shall my time destroy, 
Life’s but a span, I’ll every inch enjoy. 





** Of all my Father’s Family I lke mysexr the best.” 


A very sensible and feeling sentiment, whether said or sung. 
if one’s affections centre in himself; if the whole circumference 
of his friendship is bounded by his own breast; how easy, how 
quiet, how comfortable must his years roll on! The ills which be- 
fal others, do not vex him. The ravages of fire and famine, of 
pestilence and death, never trouble him ; provided they do not en- 
ter his own threshold. He is not chargeable with partiality or in- 
justice towards any. He does not, by performing one liberal or 
generous act, éstablish a precedent for another. No one perspn 
ever asks a favour of him, more than once: Being refused, ‘it 
would be folly to repeat such bootless calls. I have known peo- 
ple harrassed half to death for favours and acts of kindness, merely 
because they suffered it to *“* get about” that they were in the 
habit of granting them; when, had they adopted my policy, and 
shut themselves up snugly in their own chimney corner, nobody 
would ever have thought of troubling them. More than nine 
tenths: of all the ills and vexations of this life, arise from people’s 
ignorance of, or inattention to, my. doctrmes. I have kept a reg- 
ular journal of all the calamitous..events which have happened 
since my remembrance, and I have in every instance traced their 
origin to a departure from first principles; that is, the great, grand 
principle of preferring one’s self to every body else. I have not- 
ed almost innumerable cases, where men drowned themselves, by 
attempting to rescue others from a watery grave! and a near 
neighbour of mine once actually ruined a good coat and hat, by 
rushing into a burning house to snatch a child from the flames ; 
and what adds greatly to the folly and madness of the. act, the 
child was not in any way related to him !—A_ beggar woman 
called at the house of Mr. , on a raw blustering evening. 
She held in her arms a child, half naked and shivering with 
the cold. She wanted some old garment to protect it from 
the tempest. Instead of sending her off, away ran Mr. s 
daughter to a clothes-press, with a candle in her hand, to get 
the article which the beggar wanted. In her hurry, "she set 
fire to a garment hanging in the press; The house was almost 
instantly in flames; and three other houses were destroyed 
witk it ! Such were the consequences arising from a ailly 
girl’s: sensibility ! 








ELEGANT METAPHOR. 
. Proverbs are sometimes expressed in elegant metaphor.—lI 
was struck with an oriental one of this sort, which I met with 
in some book of travels :—‘* With time and patience the leaf 
of the mulberry tree becomes satin.’> 
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GOOD QUALITIES ILL APPLIED. 


Agesilaus, seeing a malefactor endure the greatest torments 
with prodigious constancy, cried out with indignation, “ What 
an audacious villain is this, that dares employ patience, courage, 
and magnanimity in such an impious and dishonest cause.” 


A magistrate, who could neither read nor write, being handed 
a warrant to read, very sagaciously put on his spectacles, but un- 
luckily turned the warrant wrong end uppermost. -A person who 
stood near him, more busy than wise, observed that the warrant 
was turned the wrong way for reading—“ Sir,” said the magistrate, 
“I would have you to know, that, by virtue of my commission, I 
may read with which end I please uppermost.” 


A poor man came once to a miser, and said, “ I have a boon to 
ask.”—* So have I,” said the miser ; * grant mine first, then I 
will comply with thine.”—“ Agreed,” said the petitioner.—* Well 
then, said the miser, “ my request is that thou ask me nothing.” 


A miser, who was asked why he had married a girl from his 
own kitchen, said, “that the union was attended with a double 
advantage, it saved him not only the expence of a wife, but the 
tax on a servant.” 





HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIE D|—In this town, Mr. Eben Fisk, mer. of New Or- 
jeans, to Miss Emily Willard, daughter of Mr. Aaron Willard. In’ 
Charlestown, Capt. John 8. Call, to Miss Eunice Baxter. . In Mar- 
blehead, Capt. Benjamin Gardner to Miss Elizabeth Tucker: Mr. 
John G. Graves to Miss Deborah Oliver. In Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. 
George E. Wattson, of Detroit, to Miss Lucy, daughter of Hon. N. 
Willis. In New-Bedford,-Mr. William Haskins, jun. to Miss Ruth 


Case. 
ARRAS eT 


DIED\—In this town, Francis Cabot Lowell, Esqs aged 42. 
Capt. Josiah Wheeler, aged 24: Mr. John Low, aged 46: Mrs. 
Juliana, wife of Mr. Charles Coolidge, aged 28: Mrs. Fatiny Ste- 
phens, aged 62: William, only son of Mr. William Beckford, aged 
2 years and 3 months : Miss Elizabeth Buckley, aged 74. In Cam- 
bridge, Lucy Ann, youngest child of Mr. John Chamberlain : John, 
only child of Mr. John Watson. In West Cambridge, Benjamin 
Eddy, Esq. for many years commander of a ship in the trade be- 
tween Boston and London. In Taunton, Miss Prudence Williams, 
daughter of Gideon Williams, Esq. In Holliston, Mrs. Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Josephus Wheaton. In Dorchester, Mr. John Mar- 
shall, aged 61. In Hanover, Mr. Joseph Ramsdell, aged 74. In 
Lancaster, Mr. Paul Willard, aged 63. In Bridgewater, Mr. Israel 
Green, aged 59. In ‘Topsfield, Mrs. Esther, wife of Mr. Robert 
Perkins, jun. aged 63. In Ipswich, Mr. Benjamin Brown, aged 23. 
In Franklin, Hezekiah ‘Tracy, aged 82. 
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POETRY. 


THE SABBATH MORN. 


Dear is the hallow’d morn to me, 
When village bells awake the day; 
And by their sacred minstrelsy, 
Call me from earthly cares away. 


And dear to me the winged hour, 

Spent in thy hollow’d courts, O Lord— 
To feel devotion’s soothing power, 

And catch the manna of thy word. 


And, dear to me the loud * Amen,” 
Which echoes through the blest abode, 

Which swells, and sinks, and swells again. 
Dies on the walls, but lives to God. 


And, dear the simple melody, 

Sung with the pomp of rustick art ; 
-That holy, heavenly harmony, 
The musick of a thankful heart. 


[In secret I have often pray’d 

And still the anxious tear would fall 
But on thy sacred altar laid, 

The fire descends and dries them all. 


Oft when the world, with iron hands, 
Has bound me in its six-days chain, 

Thou bursts them, like the strong man’s bands, 
And lets my spirit loose again. 


Then, dear to me the Sabbath morn, 
The village bells, the shepherd’s voice— 
These oft have found my heart forlorn, 
And always bid that heart rejoice. 


Go, man of pleasure, strike thy lyre, 
Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms; 

Ours are the prophet’s car of fire 
Which bears us to a Father’s arms. 


i ieee 


THE CONTRAST. 


Virtue alone has that to give 
Which makes it life to die or live ; 
For if we die, our joys increase, 

Or if we live, our life is peace— 
Byt Vice can only that supply, 
Which makes it death to live, or die, 
For if we live, ’tis pain to-morrow, 
And if we die, ’tis endless sorrow ’ 








